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Our Speaker for November is Mr. Peter Timmins, an associate of the 
Museum of Indian Archaeology and presently a Doctoral Student at 
McGill University. Peter will present a talk entitled An Update on the 
Calvert Site. For those members who worked on the site, this will be an 
opportunity to hear about what has become of all the material and data 
found. Yes, it was worth all those cold and wet days of shovel-shining! 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


The executive met informally before our speaker night on October 9th, and 
were able to announce to the membership at the meeting that the first occasional 
publication of the Chapter, Studies in Southwestern Ontario Archaeology is 
finished and ready for distribution (see below). George has now cashed all 
cheques received to date, and those copies will be mailed off as soon as possible. 
Those Chapter members who now wish to purchase a copy of this publication can 
fill out the form below and send it back to the Chapter. For those who do not 
want to pay the two dollar shipping charge, copies can be purchased at the 
Chapter's office at 55 Centre Street in London Ontario between the hours of 9-4, 
Mondays to Fridays. Copies can also be purchased at our monthly speaker nights 
and at lab nights. 


All parties concerned are working in order to get the second publication, 
Archaeological Consulting in Ontario: Papers of the London Conference 1985 
ready for the Ontario Archaeological Society symposium in Toronto later this 
month. A limited run of the volume will be printed off, and costs will be less 
than for the first volume, which should be reflected in the retail price. 


Neal Ferris will be representing the London Chapter at the Ontario 
Archaeological Society's annual president's meeting, on the Friday evening before 
the OAS symposium. A number of topics for discussion have been raised; 
and a full report of this meeting will be included in the November issue of KEWA. 
Margaret Flanagan, for personal reasons, has announced that she has withdrawn as 
the Chapter secretary and has moved back to Barrie. As a result, the executive 
is presently looking for a replacement. Any member interested in filling this 
vacancy is encouraged to contact a member of the Chapter executive as soon as 
possible. In the meanwhile, any inquiries usually handled by the secretary can be 
handled through 55 Centre Street. 
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Studies in Southwestern Ontario Archaeology 
Occasional Publication of London Chapter, No.1 


A collection of research articles from ten years of KEWA, covering the full range 
of Ontario culture-history from the Paleo-Indian period to the Nineteenth 
Century. Introduction written by Dr. Bruce Trigger of McGill University. 


Cost: $9.50 per copy 
$2.00 postage and handling (for every order of 2 copies or less) 


$ Total 


Name: 


Address: 
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Make cheques and money orders payable to The London Chapter, O.A.S., c/o 55 
Centre St. London Ontario, Canada, N6J I1T4. 


Due to postal rates on books, American orders are accepted on par only. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Our first speaker night, highlighting Dr. Chris Ellis and the Thedford II site, 
was well attended. While most of the audience came because of Chris's excellent 
talents as a speaker/performer, a few had been solicited from Mike Spence's 
Archaeology of the Great Lakes undergraduate course at the University of 
Western Ontario. 


Lab nights have also commenced, with a turnout of regulars and newcomers. 
Our hearty volunteers will be working on a wide variety of site collections over 
the next while, including materials from the Late prehistoric River and Pengilley 
sites (Courtesy of Mr. Dana Poulton); the Molsen site (Courtesy of Mr. Paul 
Lennox); and the Tregunno/Carlisle sites (Courtesy of Mr. Ian Kenyon). Unfort- 
unately, turn out at the traditional waterhole afterwards has been less than 
spectacular...evidence that our volunteers are suffering from a lack of motivation 
(where is Bill when you need him?!). 


The Museum of Indian Archaeology will be holding a Native Harvest 
Weekend on October 18 and 19, at the Museum of Indian Archaeology, 1600 
Attawandaron Road. This event will occur between 10:00 am and 4:30 pm each 
day, and consists of exhibitions (including "A Telling of Beads" and the Royal 
Ontario Museum's "The Ontario Iroquois"); arts and crafts, refreshments, 
demonstrations, and hands-on activities. Admission for adults is $2.00, $1.25 for 
seniors and students, and children under 12 are admitted free. 


The Chapter received a letter from ex-executive member Ted Rowcliffe, 
presently entombed in the wet confines of Vancouver, in quest of higher academic 
achievements. Best of Luck, Ted! Ted was also kind enough to send the 
executive a blank cheque for a copy of our publication, and back issues of KEWA. 
As such, the executive decided that with Ted's cheque the President, 
Vice-President and Treasurer can now go on a fact-finding mission to Mexico, in 
order to examine how local archaeological societies work down there. 


Just Kidding Ted! 


Finally, plans are now underway for our annual Christmas Party, all we 
need is a place to host it! If anyone has a suggestion please pass it on to Linda 
Gibbs, who will be organizing the party this year. 


The Ontario Archaeological Society (Inc.) presnts its 13th annual symposium: 
Ontario Archaeology and the Planning Process 


Two sessions on Saturday October 25th will address regional and provincial 
concerns and initiatives in this fast-growing field of work. An open research 
session will be held on the morning of Sunday, October 26th, with a workshop on 
archaeological field schools scheduled for that afternoon. Dr. Lily Munro, 
Minister of Citizenship and Culture, will be the Saturday night banquet speaker. 
The event will be held at 252 Bloor St. West, in Toronto. Admission at the door 
is $15.00; the Banquet costs $25.00. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE TREGUNNO/CARLISLE EXCAVATIONS 


Ian Kenyon 


"One Damn Thing After Another", if this had not been preempted by the late 
Hugh Garner for his autobiography, it would be a fitting title for the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture's archaeological field program. In the past few years 
improving community planning processes has helped to reduce the number of sites 
inadvertently destroyed, but, ironically, emergency situations have become more 
frequent, perhaps owing to improving communications between archaeology and 
the public. Despite our relatively good knowledge about the location of Neutral 
villages and cemeteries, it seems that each year one or two previously 
unregistered sites turn up. The Tregunno cemetery is one such site, its location 
was previously unknown and unsuspected, until it was suddenly exposed by a 
construction crew on July 18, 1986. 


A Personal Narrative 


On July 19, William Fox, then Regional Archaeologist for Southwestern 
Ontario, attended the reburial of the human remains that had been recovered in 
1985 from the Museum of Indian Archaeology's excavation of the Keffer site near 
Vaughan. At this reburial were some Longhouse representatives from Six Nations, 
who asked Bill what he knew about the discovery of human burials at Carlisle, 
which had just been reported on the radio news. A Hamilton Spectator article of 
19 July about this discovery was accompanied by an insensitive photograph of two 
workmen surrounded by a litter of human bone, one of the men holding a mandible 
in one hand and a cigarette butt in the other. Peeking out from below the 
workboots of the heavier of the two workmen, a portion of a human longbone was 
Clearly visible. 


On the 19th, Bill met with the regional police (here Sargent J. Rallo was 
particularly helpful) and he visited the site, quickly determining that it was an 
historic period Neutral cemetery, although much of it had been disturbed. What 
had happened was this. A tract of land in the southwest corner of Carlisle was 
Slated for subdivision development ("Carlisle Meadows"), which is ultimately to 
contain 42 house lots. King Paving, a subcontractor, was involved in the initial 
phase of development, which required the stripping of topsoil from the entire 
property. This stripping was accomplished by enormous bellyloaders, which spilled 
their load on a growing mound of dirt in the centre of the development. By mid 
July, this elongated earth pile was of the general configuration of Monk's Mound 
at Cahokia, and in size rather resembled a pyramid of one of the lesser pharoahs. 


While stripping near the barn of the Tregunno family, former owners of this 
tract, the workmen noticed something that looked like bone. It was a source of 
much discussion afterwards that it was at this very moment the great machine 
broke down -- fortuitously saving the site from further destruction. Seemingly 
associated with the bones were sheets of copper, iron axes, and objects some 
thought resembled buttons (shell beads, in fact). The police, as required by law, 
were notified and the coroner called. The remains being so old, however, further 
examination was not required by the coroner and thus it became the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture's turn to clean up the mess. 


Initial reconnaissance revealed that while some bone remained in the Original 


burial site, considerable quantities were strewn on top of the backdirt pile. The 
construction procedure here was for the bellyloaders to drop their load on top of 
the pile, then for a bulldozer to pass back and forth until the dirt was evenly 
distributed. Thus the material from a single load could be dispersed for many 
meters, and, worse, the bullzdozer treads further fragmented the bone. 


On 21 July, Bill Fox arrived at the site at 7:30 am, just when grading work 
was to begin again after the weekend break. The bellyloaders were labouring 
uphill, about to drop additional loads of soil, which would have covered the 
exposed cemetery debris on top of the backdirt heap. After an exhilarating run 
across the construction site, Bill managed to redirect the bellyloaders to a less 
sensitive area. That day, too, a letter was obtained from the Medical Officer of 
Health, discussions conducted with the coroner, a letter sent to William Montour, 
Chief of the Six Nations Council; and excavation work began. 


The principal construction company (Delmar), Spruce Ridge Construction, 
King Paving, and Proctor & Redfern, the engineers, all were agreeable to the 
Ministry's plan to mitigate the site. It was decided to recover the material on the 
backdirt pile first -- since access to this was soon required by King -- and then 
to examine the original burial area, which, being near the edge of the 
development, was to be temporarily left undisturbed. The top of the backdirt pile 
was divided into sub-units, and the soil screened. Most of the bone and artifacts 
were confined to the upper 10-20 cm although some material was scattered down 
the west and south slopes of the earth mound. 


With the discovery of a cemetery, it seemed reasonable that a major Neutral 
village was nearby. From previous experience such cemeteries are located on high 
points of land, within several hundred meters of a major village. While work was 
proceeding on the backdirt pile, the machine operators were asked to strip two 
trenches on a likely looking knoll near Bronte Creek, two hundred meters to the 
northwest of the cemetery. Examination of the remainder of the property had 
already proven negative. Nothing was found in these two trenches. 


As machine stripping continued near the Bronte, we observed an increasing 
number of mid-19th century artifacts turning up in the backdirt. It seemed 
possible that a European house site of this date might be located somewhere near 
the creek. If so, then this too would require salvaging. Rory Cory, one of our 
summer high school assistants, was asked to monitor the area for indications of 
sub-surface 19th century features. Rory soon returned, out of breath from having 
run all the way back. He reported that the machines had uncovered a rectangular 
feature, containing 19th century artifacts. After expressing some doubt about his 
observational abilities ("you bloody better be right"), I immediately went to the 
area (I didn't run), where indeed there was a feature, about 2 meters square, 
filled with mortar debris and large chunks of 19th century ceramics glistening in 
the sun. But immediately beside this feature a bellyloader was stuck, its tires 
spinning in the muddy soil, and two large, grunting bulldozers were attempting to 
push it out. Since the 19th century pit was so positioned that soon one of the 
dozers might likely swing to one side running its treads through the feature, Rory 
stood on top of it while I bravely went to talk to the construction personnel, so 
we could bargain for time. Once again they were agreeable to our request, and 
the machine was soon liberated without damage to the feature. 


Meanwhile back at the cemetery, we finished working on top of the backdirt 
pile and shifted our attention to the original burial area, which had been covered 
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by a tarp and cordoned off by yellow police-line tape. The burial area proved to 
be highly disturbed with no evidence that anything remained in place. Even here 
the bone was highly fragmented. Years of destruction by ploughing followed by 
machine stripping had done its work. The area surrounding the burial was shovel 
shined to plough zone but no other definite burials were located. 


Investigation of the 19th century component continued. Excavation of the 
rectangular feature produced a good collection of ca.1840-60 material, including 
large pieces of whiteware ceramics and earthenware crockery. Unusual were 
sherds of white clay pipebowls, on which someone had incised crude pentagrams. 
The most surprising find, however, was a handful of Neutral sherds, apparently 
accidental inclusions when the feature was filled in the mid-19th century. 
Obviously somewhere nearby was the previously sought after Neutral habitation. 
During all this, yet another 19th century feature was found: a stone-lined well 
about 14 meters from the rectangular pit. Fortunately, Rita Michael arrived one 
day wanting to volunteer, and she put her expertise to work mapping and 
photographing the outline of the well. 


At this point we had spent only 2 weeks on the site, although they had been 
eventful; we did not know that these two weeks would stretch into nearly two 
months. With the discovery of Neutral ceramics, the hill on which the 19th 
century site was located was examined for possible postmoulds which would help 
to identify a Neutral habitation. These were soon found, and a portion of a 
Neutral house exposed. With this new information in hand, we yet again returned 
to the developers for more time. Fortunately, this area of th property was not to 
be built upon for another two or three months, so there was time to excavate the 
site without upsetting the construction timetable. 


While the well was being dug -- it proved to be 2 meters deep -- the area 
surrounding the hill was trenched. Curiously nothing was found outside of a very 
small area. In fact our original machine-stripped trenchs of two weeks previous 
had just missed the site. With a cemetery there had been the assumption that the 
associated habitation must have been a full fledged village, as it was at other 
known Neutral sites. Yet the Carlisle site proved to be only a hamlet, and a 
modest sized one at that. 


The next month and a half was tough slogging: stripping off the remaining 
plough zone, marking and measuring postmolds and other features. Most disturbing 
was the way the soil varied in quality. In the centre of the site, the subsoil was a 
beautiful sand, where the 400 year old postmolds were sharply and unmistakably 
defined. Yet towards the north near the creek and towards the south, the soil 
turned from sand to a stiff red clay, difficult to shovel and barren of postmolds. 
The final result, nearly two months after the initial discovery of the site, was the 
location of three Neutral houses and a portion of a double palisade. 


This was not the last discovery. Near the end of excavating the hamlet, 
another 19th century feature was found between the original 2 meter square pit 
and the well. This new feature was a 5 by 4 meter cellar which was over a meter 
deep. In fact, this proved to be the largest cellar excavated in my 10 years with 
the Heritage Branch. 


Finally, on 12 September we closed down the site, having collected the last 
of our soil samples and completed excavating the 19th century cellar. 
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Figure 1: Location of Carlisle/Tregunno Site and Certain Other Neutral Sites. 


I am always (pleasantly) surprised when such major emergency excavations do 
not degenerate into a complete fiasco. Certainly all the potential ingredients for 
disaster were there: shortage of personnel, the press looking for a good story 
("GOVERNMENT DELAYS CONSTRUCTION!"), construction companies with strict 
timetables to keep, the sensitivity of burial sites. As it was, the newspaper and 
television accounts were quite favourable: "ARCHAEOLOGISTS RACE 
EARTHMOVERS AT INDIAN BURIAL GROUND", "'ORIGINAL CARLISLE' 
UNCOVERED BY ARCHAEOLOGISTS"). One reporter even stayed to work as a 
volunteer digger. In fact, the reporters even began to analyze my personality; one 
newspaper article noted that "Kenyon maintains a low key, neutral feeling about 
the dig" (so appropriate when digging a Neutral site!). Further, the construction 
companies and engineers proved to be highly co-operative, and the archaeological 
work did not seem to interfere with their schedules. 


It was the personnel shortage that was the most serious problem. Our own 
Ministry's numbers became smaller and smaller as the summer wore on. Bill Fox 
left near the end of July for his "busman's holiday" in Cyprus, and our two high 
school students -- Kevin Bovin and Rory Cory -- left during August, leaving me, 
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Christine Dodd and Gerry O'Brien as the only staff. Christine's presence on the 
site was paticularly important, since her knowledge of Iroquoian house structures 
is superior to mine. Even here it was necessary to leave someone in London to 
keep the office open, ultimately enlisting my wife and a daughter to do this 
(unpayed) job. At best, the site could only be worked 4 days of a week, since 
certain essential paperwork needed to be done back in London, and during this 
time two other unmarked graves had to be investigated. Fortunately, two summer 
assistants from the Toronto office, Bill Lazenby and Tamara Grottker, spent 
considerable time helping on the site. 


The personnel shortage was overcome by one word: volunteers. At Carlisle, 
as with some previous projects, it was volunteer labour that got the job done. 
Volunteers included some local residents who came to work for a few days and 
others who spent weeks on the site. Most notable is Rosemary Prevec, who aside 
from her visit to Kirkland Lake, worked from the first to the last week on the 
site. Rosemary's value to the dig went far beyond the hard work and experience 
she brought; her cheerful, positive personality (not to mention her homecooked 
baked goods) uplifted everyone's spirits when at times the world looked bleak. 
Other volunteers included David Coultis from Hamilton, who showed up one day 
after reading about us in the paper, as well as Ontario Archaeological Society 
members Paul Lennox, Jim Pengelly, George Gee, Chris Ellis, Neal Ferris and Tim 
Angus. Examination of osteological materia! in the field was made by Dr. Michael 
Spence (University of Western Ontario) and Linda Gibbs, who spent a week's 
"vacation" at Carlisle. Near the end of the project, John MacDonald took on a 
meaty task, spending several weeks digging through heavy clay without complaint. 
A godsend was the arrival of Bill Fitzgerald and his crew of four who provided 
much of the back work during soil stripping of the Neutral hamlet. 


With the continued implementation of the archaeological component of the 
Planning Act, perhaps it may be possible one day to change the Heritage Branch's 
motto to "One Thing Following Another." 


Tregunno Cemetery (AiGx-144) 


The Tregunno Neutral cemetery was located at the western end of an 
east-west trending ridge, which continues east across Centre Road where there is 
presently a United Church graveyard. Owing to past and recent disturbances, the 
extent of the Neutral cemetery is impossible to determine. It became evident that 
the cemetery had been under cultivation for many years, the plough zone 
extending to a depth of 20-25cm. The plough zone contained human bones, and it 
at first seemed odd that the site had never been noticed before. The Tregunno 
cemetery, however, is near a barn, and over the years many domestic animals had 
been buried in this vicinity (a cow burial was located just by the Neutral grave), 
so a few extra bones, highly fragmented by cultivation, were perhaps not very 
conspicuous. 


By the time an archaeological investigation was conducted on the site, much 
of the land immediately to the west had been graded far below plough zone. Thus 
it is presently unknown whether graves were located in the heavily graded area, 
although by matching the material from the backdirt pile with that found on the 
ridge it may ultimately be possible to reconstruct something of the original burial 
pattern. The only certain burial area (Feature #1), the one uncovered by the 
construction crew, measures about 2.4 meters north-south, 1.5 meters east-west 
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and 15-20cm in depth. This burial area, however, seems to have been entirely 
disturbed (no bone could be identified as being "in situ"), so these dimensions may 
be larger than those of the original grave. 


Three meters to the west was the base of another feature (#2) which was 
some 1.7 meters long and at least 0.8 meters wide, although its original width 
could not be determined because its western margin had been graded away. This 
feature was extemely shallow, only 4 to 6cm below plough zone. It contained no 
bone and it cannot now be determined whether this was a grave where the bone 
had been entirely ploughed out or a pit that served some other function. 


An area 16 by 8 meters surrounding Feature #1 was shovelled to plough zone 
but aside from Feature #2, no other graves or possible graves were located. 


At present the number of individuals represented by the skeletal material 
cannot be estimated, although clearly this was a multiple burial, with both adults 
and juveniles present. It would seem, however, that this is not a "classic" ossuary 
with hundreds of individuals, but rather a cemetery containing at most several 
dozen bodies. Owing to disturbance, the mode of burial amen aot cannot 
be determined, although by matching copper stains on those bones lying next to 
copper kettles it may ultimately be possible to make some partial reconstructions. 


The burials were well endowed with grave goods, including items of Native 
manufacture and others of European origin, obtained through trade. European 
goods include portions of copper and brass trade kettles, a copper bracelet made 
from a strip of trade copper, and four large iron axes (Figure 2). Three different 
varieties of European glass trade beads were present (Figure 3). There are two 
examples of an oval "frit-core" bead, which has a granular body coated with a 
dark blue glaze and decorated with white glaze line-and-dot decorations. There 
are also two round red beads with 8 thin black stripes and a black core (Kidd and 
Kidd 1970, IVbl). The most abundant variety is a round turquoise blue bead (Kidd 
and Kidd 1970, Ila40), although some of these were so highly disintegrated that 
they had been transformed to a greenish powder. 


Native made goods are principally of marine shell. Disc beads are abundant, 
although there are also a few tubular shell beads. The largest shell object was a 
virtually complete whelk shell (Figure 4) found on top of the backdirt pile, where 
it had been shattered by a bulldozer tread. The whelk had been modified by the 
incision of three grooves near the base of the columella and also by cutting off 
the entire outer lip edge of the shell. The discovery of whelks on historic period 
Neutral cemeteries is by no means unusual (e.g. W. Kenyon 1982); however this 
specimen appears to be a species called Buscon carica rather than B. perversum, 
which is the species normally found. B. carica 1s a salt-water gastropod whose 
range extends from Florida north to Cape Cod. 


Aside from the shell, there was little else of Native manufacture except for 
some sherds from a ringed "acorn" clay pipe. 


This mixture of European trade goods and shell decorative material is typical 
of late 16th and 17th century Neutral cemeteries (see, for example, W. Kenyon 
1982; Ridley 1961). The Tregunno glass bead assemblage is characteristic of sites 
dating to about A.D. 1580-1600 (Kenyon and Kenyon 1983), similar bead types 
have been found at the Snider and Carton sites (Figure 1). These are the earliest 
Neutral sites to display significant quantities of European trade goods, although it 


Figure 2: Iron Trade Axes, Tregunno Cemetery (AiGx-144). 
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Figure 3: Glass Trade Beads, Tregunno 
Cemetery: 1, "frit core" bead; 2, 
turquoise round (IIa40); 3&4, red with 
black stripes (IVb1). —— cm 


Figure 4: Modified Whelk Shell 
(Busycon carica), Tregunno 


Cemetery. 


is unlikely that Europeans had reached the Neutral area by this time. Rather, 
these European goods probably reflect Native trade networks that extended to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, where, increasingly from the 1580s onwards, European ships 
travelled in search of furs. Characteristic of these sites are the "frit-core", 
striped red and round turquoise beads. Although the round turquoise beads are 
found on later sites as well (they are still common in the 1630s and 1640s), a 
characteristic of these early blue beads is their tendency to disintegrate into a 
green powder, apparently a result of their inadequate calcium content. 


Another feature of the European trade goods at Tregunno that points to a 
relatively early date is the large size of the iron axes, especially the width across 
the eye, which links these axes to specimens found on the Kleinburg site near 
Toronto (and which has similar glass bead types). On later sites such as Hood 
(Lennox 1984a) and Hamilton (Lennox 1981), the axes are significantly smaller 
than the Tregunno specimens. 


At present, the material from the Tregunno cemetery provides, in both a 
metaphoric and literal sense, only a fragmented view of Neutral mortuary patterns 
in the late 16th century. What we do have, however, indicates that the Neutrals 
of the Carlisle area where even at this time receiving significant quantities of 
European trade goods -- glass beads, kettles, axes -- and that they were 
participating in other trade relations which brought large numbers of whelk shell 
goods from the coast of the American Southeast. 


Carlisle Neutral Hamlet (AiGx-145) 


The Carlisle Neutral hamlet is located atop a small knoll on the south side of 
the Bronte Creek some 200 meters northwest of the Tregunno cemetery. 


Two factors created real problems with the excavation. On the east margin 
of the hamlet were extensive features from the mid-19th century house site. To 
the north and south the sand soil changed into a stiff red clay where it was 
impossible to observe postmolds (a narrow portion of the site near the creek did 
not have to be excavated since this area was not slated for development). 


In all, three Neutral house structures were recorded (Figures 5 and 6) 
although one house (#3) cross-cut the other two, so at one time there was only 
one or two houses standing on the knoll. Despite the obvious problems in recording 
certain portions of the houses, notably the ends, they display the distinctive 
features of Neutral house construction (e.g. Noble 1984; Dodd 1984). Two of the 
houses (# 1 and #2) have linear end features that separate the main living 
compartments from the storage segments at the end. All three houses have some 
"slash" pits. These are best defined in House #1 which has a line of these pits 
1.3m from the house side walls. Also present are interior support posts typically 
12-20cm in diameter and sometimes set in post holes of larger dimensions. The 
side walls of the houses have postmold diameters that mostly range between 6 and 
&8cm. House #1 is about 21m long and 7.1m wide. The length of House #2 was not 
possible to determine precisely but it must have been about 21m or slightly 
longer; this structure is 7.4m wide. Since Houses #1 and #2 are parallel they were 
likely occupied contemporaneously. House #3 cross-cut both Houses #1 and #2 but 
it could not be determined whether this structure was earlier or later. House #3 
is much larger than the other houses being 8.3m wide and having a surviving 
length of 24m with an original length perhaps in the vicinity of 30m. 
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Figure 5: Plan of Features and Postmolds at Carlisle Neutral Hamlet (AiGx-145). 
Key: solid, Neutral features and posts; stippled, major 19th century features; 


open, recent disturbances. 
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Figure 6: 


Interpretation of House Structures and Contours. Solid line indicates 
definite walls; dotted lines are hypothetical walls. Ten centimeter 
contour intervals (base of plough zone), high ground to south. 


Figure 7. Rims from Carlisle Neutral Hamlet (AiGx-145). 


One way in which these houses were typically Neutral is that they had few 
internal features other than those that were structural; not a single storage pit 
was encountered. Consequently the artifact sample from the Carlisle hamlet is 
very small, although additional specimens will be undoubtedly found in the 
numerous soil samples that were taken (the soil from all support posts, "slash" pits 
and linear end features was bagged for future water flotation and finescreening). 
Indeed, most of the Neutral related artifacts were recovered from the fill of the 
19th century features. 


A surprising find was a double palisade at the western margin of the hamlet. 
Somewhat downslope, two lines of postmolds about 1.5m apart were traced for a 
distance of 20 meters until clay was encountered at both ends. Most of the posts 
used in building the palisade were a little larger than those used for the houses, 
typically 7 to 10cm in diameter. 


Perhaps the most significant artifact find was the discovery of a greenish 
glass powder in one of the support posts of House 2. This likely represents a 
chemically disintegrated turquoise round glass trade bead similar to those found in 
the Tregunno cemetery. This find would seem to be good evidence linking the 
occupants of the hamlet with the burials in the cemetery. 


The remainder of the Neutral artifact assemblage from the Carlisle site is 
not impressive, as suggested by Figure 7, which illustrates all of the complete 
rims from the site. With one exception, all of the rims are Lawson or Huron 
Incised; that is, they have short collars with simple incised or impressed oblique 
lines on the exterior. None of the rims have lip or interior decoration. While a 
few of the bodysherds are cordmarked, so far not one is shell tempered, although 
shell tempering is common on later Neutral sites in the Flamborough/Beverly area 
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(e.g. Lennox 1981, 1984a, 1984b; Fitzgerald 1982). 


Lithic artifacts are likewise scarce, consisting of a single end scraper and a 
few projectile points. Most of the chert is Onondaga, but Kettle Point chert is 
rare. 


Until the soil samples are processed, nothing can be said about subsistence 
practices. 


Although the data from the Carlisle hamlet is not entirely satisfactory, it 
does provide some suggestive clues about late 16th century Neutral social 
organization. With only two houses occupied at one time, the population of the 
hamlet would not have been likely more that 60 to 80 individuals. Assuming an 
occupation span of about 10-20 years and a "neolithic" death rate of, say, 40 per 
1000 a year, this yields a range of about 25 to 65 deaths during the site's 
existence. It will be of interest to see whether this rough figure accords with the 
findings of the osteological analysis of the cemetery. If these population estimates 
from the habitation and burial areas prove to be approximately similar, then this 
would suggest that, despite its small size, the Carlisle site might have been a 
relatively autonomous political unit, not merely a satellite or dependent of some 
larger community. The presence of a palisade would support this conclusion, since 
they have not been observed on the two Bogles sites, ca.1630-50 hamlets 
excavated near Freelton (Lennox 1984b), although a palisade was found at the 
nearby Hood site (Lennox 1984b), which has been interpreted as the possible main 
or "mother" village of which one or both Bogles sites were satellites. It possible 
then, that between ca. 1580-1600, when the Carlisle site was occupied, and 
ca.1630-50, the date of the Hood, Bogle, and Hamilton sites near Freelton, that 
Neutral settlement and social organization was taking on a greater hierarchical 
structure, as indeed proposed by Lennox (1984a,b), Jamieson (1981) and Noble 
(1984) using different lines of evidence. 


While clearly long distance trade was important by the time of the 
Carlisle/Tregunno sites, there is little evidence for "western" contacts in the form 
of shell tempered ceramics and Kettle Point chert as found at the Hamilton, Hood 
and Bogle sites. Indeed aside from the presence of a glass bead, the Carlisle site 
more closely resembles the precontact Raymond Reid site (Fitzgerald 1984) than 
it does the ca.1630-50 sites near Freelton. 


Carlisle 19th Century Historic Site (AiGx-145) 


The major features associated with the mid-19th century settlement were 
located along the eastern slope of the knoll (Figure 5), about 40m to the west of 
the edge of Centre Road. The major features include: a rectangular 2.3m by 1.8m 
pit, filled with mortar and artifacts (Historic Feature 1); a stone-lined well 
(Feature 2), with an interior diameter of 0.9m and a depth of 2.00m; a cellar 
measuring 5 by 4m with a 2.5m "stairwell" lobe at the north end (Feature 3). Tall 
three features contained artifacts of a similar time period, attributable to the 
1840s and 1850s. 


A wide range of mid-19th century artifacts came from the site including 
many ceramic (Figure 8) and pipe sherds (Figure 9), glassware and hardware. All 
three features yielded much domestic animal bone, chiefly cattle, sheep and pig. 
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Figure 8: Flow Blue Plate, "Amour" Pattern, ca. A.D. 1845-50, 
Carlisle Site (Historic Feature 3). 


Figure 9: Glazed Red Earthenware Short-Stem Pipe, Mid-19th 
Century, Carlisle Site (Historic Feature 3). 
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Datable objects include halfpenny tokens of 1844 and 1852 as well as white 
clay pipe stems (Walker 1983) marked "HENDERSON/MONTREAL" (1847-76); 
"MURRAY/GLASGOW" (1830-61) and "McDOUGALL/GLASGOW" (1846-20th 
century). Marks on ceramic sherds (Godden 1964) include "JT" (probably John 
Thomson of the Annfield Pottery, Glasgow, ca.1816-65), Samuel Alcock of the Hill 
Pottery, Burslem (ca.1830-59) and Carr and Son (ca.1854-61). The dated artifacts, 
and more generally the styles of artifacts on the site, indicate an occupational 
date ranging from some time in the 1840s to about 1860. 


There is good historical evidence to suggest an occupation date of 1846 to 
1858. The Carlisle site is located on Concession 8, Lot 8, of the former Township 
of Flamborough East. This township was surveyed in the 1790s and Concession 8, 
Lot 8, was granted by the Crown to George Law in 1797. In the early 19th 
century the property passed through a succession of owners and it is not entirely 
clear whether any of these individuals even occupied the lot. In 1828, the 
property was sold to John Eaton. The Eaton's were perhaps the first "real" 
settlers on the lot, and their descendants still live in the Carlisle vicinity. By the 
early 1840s Anson Eaton was living somewhere on Lot 8, but not apparently on 
the archaeological site under discussion here. 


During the 1840s the village of Carlisle, then called Centreville, was 
beginning to grow. Paralleling events of recent years, Anson Eaton began selling 
small parcels of land in the northern part of his lot to individuals who intended to 
build businesses and houses in early Carlisle. "Our" site is part of a 2 acre lot 
sold in October 1846 by Anson Eaton to William Orr, a Hamilton merchant. 
According to an 1847 assessment roll, the lot at the time had a sawmill (no mill is 
listed in the 1846 assessment, which was taken prior to Orr's purchase); in later 
assessments this property was termed the "Carlisle Steam Saw Mill". Orr sold the 
property in December of 1847 to William Kirkendall of Barton Township for the 
sum of £1150 ($4600). Obviously by this time, Orr had made considerable 
improvements and it was likely in late 1846 or 1847 that a mill house (the 
archaeological site) was constructed along with the saw mill itself, which was 
likely located closer to the creek, beyond the area of the present subdivision. In 
Canada: Past, Present and Future, W.H. Smith described Carlisle in 1852: 


(Carlisle), which is about seven miles back from Waterdown, contains 
about a hundred inhabitants, a grist mill, and steam saw mill. The 
Twelve-mile creek runs through the village. (Smith 1852:1:256). 


Kirkendall only held the property for three years selling it in 1850 to Henry 
Wilson, an East Flamborough lawyer. It is not entirely clear whether Wilson, who 
was already a resident in the area, actually lived at the site, or merely purchased 
the property as an investment, as some lawyers, both past and present, are wont 
to do. In 1853, Wilson sold a part share in the operation to James L. Gage, a 
Hamilton and Burlington lumber merchant. The property was then sold to John 
Henry Burns (of Markham Twp., yet another non-resident owner) in 1857 but its 
price was only£450($1800), less than half that of 10 years previously. 


By the late 1850s, the Carlisle Steam Saw Mill was in financial difficulty, 
perhaps handicapped by inexperienced and non-resident owners and competition 
from the newer mills which had sprung up in the Carlisle vicinity. By the time of 
the 1857 and 1858 assessments (there are no adequate records for the early 1850s) 
the mill house was occupied by tenants: J.G. Derby in 1857 and John Pollard and 
Patrick Hay in 1858. In subsequent assessments no occupants are listed for the 
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property, and there is a sharp decline in its assessed value: $1600 in 1857, $1000 
in 1860, $600 in 1861, and $300 in 1863. It seems likely that 1858 was the last 
year the mill house was occupied, after this the mill property seems to have 
fallen into decay. By the mid-1860s the owner, J.H. Burns, lost the land in 
Chancery court to Brantford ironmonger Bradford Tisdale, who as soon as he 
received clear title in 1865 sold the property for a mere $200 to Thomas 
Galloway, a farmer who already owned and resided on the adjacent property. Thus 
the site of the sawmill and its miller's house, one of early Carlisle's industries, 
reverted back to farm land, to be rediscovered over a century later. 
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BEYOND THE FRONTIER: AN EARLY HISTORIC 
TRADE AXE FROM KENT COUNTY 


Neal Ferris 


Late in the summer of 1985, Mr. Stan Wortner discovered an early 
historic trade axe on his property, located just east of Bothwell Ontario, in 
eastern Kent County (Figure 1). The axe was discovered while clearing a small 
knoll for the purposes of planting christmas trees, and was photographed in 
context. The soil in the area is a sandy loam, and the knoll is located near the 
height of land separating the Sydenham and Thames River drainages. Two creeks 
which eventually drain into the Thames River are located near the site. Mr. 
Wortner also discovered near the axe a couple of Onondaga chert flakes, and 
approximately 15 meters to the southeast of the axe are the remains of a kill 
site. This is represented by a heavy scatter of pulverized bone, some of which is 
calcined, all of which would appear to be deer. 


On October 4th of this year the author visited Stan's home in order to 
measure and document the axe. The location of the find was also inspected, and 
subsequently bordenized (AdHI-15); affectionately named the Under the Christmas 
Tree site. The axe was measured in accordance with procedures outlined by 
Thomas Kenyon in his unpublished data file of historic trade axes from southern 
Ontario (Figure 2). Nineteen separate measurements were taken of the axe, its 
weight was recorded, rough drawings were made, and it was extensively 
photographed (Figure 3, Table 1). 


eve = 


we 


Figure 1: Location of Under The Christmas Tree Site. 
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Table lL: 
Under The Christmas Tree Trade Axe 
Measurements (all measurements in cm) 
Iron Trade Axes in Ontario 1580-1650 


Poll Height (a) 5.72 
Overall Length (b) 18.89 | Sant 
Eye length - top (c) 5.51 | 
Eye length - bottom (d) 5.34 Suom 6B 
Thickness - top of axe i afte 

Left side of eye (e) 64 

Right side of eye (f) 64 

Width of eye (g) 2.19 

Back of eye (h) 49 
Thickness - bottom of axe | 

Left side of eye (i) .60 | 

Width of eye (j) 2.38 8 

Back of eye (k) -60 | 

Right side of eye (I) 64 
Base of Bit Thickness 
- Top (m) 2653 

Bottom (n) 2.40 
Height of poll by bit (o) 5.64 
Height of base of bit (p) 4.79 
Bit width (q) (8.80) 
Poll Thickness (r) 4.08 -yeniaret ee 0 
Bit length (11.95) “71 sRAGE . 
Weight 1190.7gms 


Figure 2: Location of Axe Measure- 
ments (Taken from T. Kenyon's Data 
file on trade axes). 


The axe has a maker's mark on each face, which consists of a cluster of 3 
circular depressions, divided into quadrants. At least one of the marks shows a 
tailling cut line, made when the mark was applied with a stamp. Part of the blade 
edge has fractured off, but the remaining portion indicates some heavy wear. 


Discussion 


Trade axes from the early historic period do appear to change through 
time. One noticable change is the actual size of the axe, and the shape of the 
blade. On early sites such as the Kleinburg and Tregunno ossuaries (See I. 
Kenyon's article in this volume), the axes are quite large, and marked by a wide 
blade. However, the axe from Under the Christmas Trees site is smaller, 
narrower, with a less broad blade. This axe compares well with axes from the 
collections of the Sealy, Hood and Walker sites and, among the Hurons, Ste. Marie 
I (comparisons made from T. Kenyon's data). This would suggest that the axe 
dates somewhere between 1630 and 1650. It is also possible that the axe, at one 
point, belonged to a member of the Historic Neutral Nation, despite the fact that 
the axe is well removed from what is traditionally defined as Neutralia. The 
presence of Onondaga chert on the Under the Christmas Tree site provides 


Figure 3: Illustration of the Trade Axe Found by Mr. Stan Wortner at the 
Under The Christmas Tree Site (Front and top views). Axe is 
illustrated approximately to scale. 


support for this hypothesis. 


The lack of early historic period archaeological sites in southwestern 
Ontario is quite well known. Existing archaeological evidence indicates that the 
main area of occupation for the Neutral nation was east of the Grand River 
Valley (Noble 1978, 1984; Figure 1). This is not to say however that territory 
west of the Grand River was an ignored, "no-man's land." Certainly historical 
accounts from the likes of the Jesuit Priest Joseph Lalement would suggest that 
the Neutral were regularly travelling west to fight the Fire Nation (possibly the 
Mascouten). Archaeological data from sites in northwest Ohio, such as at Indian 
Hills, does verify that this type of contact occurred (eg. Stothers 1981). 


Beyond using southwestern Ontario as a gateway to warfare, it should not 
be suprising that lands west of the Grand River were also used by the Neutral as 
a winter hunting territory. Paul Lennox has excavated a portion of a small 
campsite, located just south of Princeton in Brant County, which appears to be a 
small Historic Neutral hunting camp (Lennox n.d.). The Horner Creek site has 
yielded a large quantity of of chert debitage, faunal remains, and very few tools. 
The faunal material is characterized by a high percentage of calcined bone, and a 
great deal of the bone has been pulverized. These remains are represented by a 
minimum number of seven deer. Unfortunately, while the presence of small, 
triangular chert porjectile points do argue for an historic period of occupation, 
the only other diagnostic artifacts are a fragment of a pipe stem and a 
shell-tempered ceramic pot fragment. It would appear that the Horner Creek site 
was a one-time occupation for a hunting party, possibly all male, who were intent 
on little else than processing deer (either for hide and fat, or for immediate 
consumption). 


The Horner Creek findings offer an idea as to what Historic Neutral hunting 
campsites might look like in southwestern Ontario. Outside of thinning flakes, 
broken tools and a large amount of bone (a significant percentage of which should 
be calcined), little else will be found. The artifacts on these sites all relate to 
one activity, animal hunting/processing. It is small wonder therefore that such 
sites have not been located more frequently during archaeological surveys. If one 
were to speculate as to what type of European trade good might appear on these 
sites, iron trade axes or knives do come to mind, since these would have been 
used in the processing of a kill. Amn axe would particularly have been useful if a 
large animal with thick bones, such as a deer, were being processed for food or 
subsequent transportation. The kill site associated with Mr. Wortner's axe and 
the fact that the blade of the axe is broken probably explain why the axe was 
found where it was. Certainly this is not the first time a trade axe has been 
found in southwestern Ontario, Thomas Lee states that he has heard of the 
occasional isolated axe find being reported for the region (1960). The axe found 
at the Under the Christmas Tree site is simply the first one found and documented 
in context. It reflects a part of Neutral life poorly understood by archaeologists, 
largely because such sites are near to impossible to locate, unless someone had 
been obliging enough to leave behind a diagnostic like a trade axe. 
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Editor's Note: 


This issue of KEWA, as you've seen, represents a change from past issues. 
As an experiment, this issue was produced double-sided, in the hopes of lessening 
mailing and paper costs. While it is probably too soon to fully assess the 
procedure, there are definite advantages and difficulties associated with 
double-sided copying. The advantages are stated, the only disadvantage seems to 
be the greatly increased amount of time it takes to copy everything, since the 
copier used for KEWA is not really meant for double-sided copying. The decision 
on making future issues double-sided will be determined by the amount of time we 
have to produce the issue after receiving all submissions for it. It will also 
depend on reader response: do you like double-sided issues, or do you prefer 
single-sided ones? Please let us know. 


To complete this rather full issue of KEWA, the following is our latest 
addition to the point type series, contributed this month by Mr. Chris Ellis. 
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HOLCOMBE POINTS 
(After Fitting et al. 1966; Roosa 1968; Wahla and DeVisscher 1969) 


Size: Length = 34-68 mm (mean of 51.6); Width = 16-26 mm (21.6); 
Thickness = 3-7 mm (4.9); Basal Width = 14-27 mm (18.8); Basal 
Thinning Length = 4-29 mm (14.9). 


Shape: Like Crowfield points described elsewhere in this series 
(KEWA 84-5.5), these points have maximum width at or above mid- 
point, exhibit shallow (< 4.5 mm) basal concavities, have small 
ears and lack fishtails. Unlike Crowfield points, they never ex- 
hibit a shoulder on one lateral edge, exhibit lateral edges which 
expand less markedly from the base, frequently have plano-convex 
cross-sections, are narrower and more elongated in appearance and 
are never pentagonal in outline shape, having smoothly convex lat- 
eral edges. 


Flaking: Surface flaking consists of a shallow, narrow, parallel to collateral, 
unpatterned retouch which does not consistently terminate at the mid-line. A 
short, abrupt, unifacial retouch is applied to shape the basal concavity and, often, 
to round the basal corners. Bases are thinned by short, often multiple, 
contracting to parallel-sided to expanding flake removals. Lateral basal edges 
and basal concavities are lightly ground. 


Raw Material: Holcombe points are known to have been made from Bayport, Ten 
Mile Creek, Onondaga, Upper Mercer and Kettle Point cherts. 


Distribution: These points definitely occur in southern Ontario and Michigan, 
northern Ohio and northwestern Pennsylvania. 


Age: Holcombe points are guess-dated to ca. 10,400 to 10,000 B.P. 


Comments: The type site for Holcombe points is the Holcombe site in southeastern 
Michigan (Fitting et al 1966). Only a few small sites and isolated finds are known 
in Ontario. Holcombe points are probably the earliest unfluted point type to 
appear in our area. They are intermediate in form and technology (and 
presumably age) between Crowfield and Hi-Lo points, and closely resemble 
Midland/Plainview points of the western United States. 


